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HE architect’s success is usually 
measured by the artisan’s capabil- 
ity. The general public, who, when 
all is said, constitute the only real 
jury, can only judge from the finished 
product. They must necessarily base 
their opinions upon the interpretation, 
rather than upon the original conception, 
presented by the designer’s drawings. 
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The composer is only as great as the 
musical technician makes him, and Cho- 
pin and Mendelssohn, rendered by an un- 
proficient performer, would be but ill 
received by an audience. Equally, a well 
designed building, poorly executed, finds 
little favor in the public eye, and criticism 
reflects back to the architect. On the 
other hand, nothing is detracted from the 
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credit due the successful architect. No 
amount of skilled workmanship can atone 
for the lack of fundamental creative gen- 
ius. However, there is too great a ten- 
dency to keep the workmen in the back- 
ground, and to slight the importance of 
their functions. It is with these obscure 
ones, then, in an attempt to arouse a 
thought in the interest of the craftsman, 
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self more artist than artisan. He worked 
with a great amount of personal feeling, 
and each bit of his work had a strong 
and decided individual touch. It is to 
this fact that is owed the great interest 
inherent in the examples we know. Two 
objects alike in use and general design 
invariably show distinctive differences in 
character, and convey the impression of 
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that this article deals. Naturally, the 
field is a large one and embraces many 
departments. One of the most important 
of these, and possibly, too, the largest, is 
finished wood-working. Any _ illustra- 
tions for such a text must tend, again, to 
suggest the designer. It should be noted, 
therefore, that the sketches herein offered 
have been taken from the executed result, 
and not from the preconceived suggestion. 

The craftsman of long ago was in him- 
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being alive with human feeling. Of the 
wood-work of the ancients little is left to 
us for study; the perishable nature of 
the material allows us only to conjecture. 
The middle ages are replete with a price- 
less store of suggestive information. It 
may be interesting, in this connection, to 
delve into this fund from the workman’s 
point of view, in order to note how much 
more effective would be modern examples 
if this intimate personal appreciation 
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were only more common among the crafts- 
men of today. 

The most valuable examples are, of 
course, to be found in the cathedrals. As 
we study choir stalls and rood screens, 
pulpits and railings possibly the first 
thing that impresses us is a certain ele- 
ment of fitness of handling. The designs 








are often replicas of portions built of 
stone, yet even were the distinctive 
agency of color absent, the material could 
not be mistaken. The carving and join- 
ing are always done with strictest regard 
for the grain and greatest strength, and 
the remarkable state of preservation of 
most of the work attests to this. Then, 
too, the intimacy—the personal note and 
character of the artist is revealed in the 
delicate modelling, the interpretation of 
nature as he understood it. In the 
sainted figure one sees the superstitious 
note of the living for the dead—the con- 
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ventional, non-human treatment of the 
exalted. The under-cutting, which is now 
done by machine, was then hand-carved, 
yet the shadows, the play of light and 
shade, always a true test of workmanship, 
reveal a skilled execution. The trefoil 
and the moulded arch are true, full curves 
and worked with a steady hand. Modern 
church work has in many cases preserved 
this sincere feeling, particularly in the 
Gothic style. Also, because of the better 
understanding of natural forms and the 
human figure, carvings are sometimes 
even more successful than past examples, 
and at least are more in keeping with 
present-day tastes. 








The Chateau of France, the manor 
house of England, and the half-timbered 
house of both, give another phase of the 
true mastery of trade, the sign of the 
artist aiming to accomplish a master- 
piece, rather than to get his work com- 
pleted. The carved ceiling beams, the 
Elizabethan strap work and the Jacobean 
decoration remain in mute eloquence as 
monuments of the woodworker’s art. 
The intricacies of design suggest a world 
of patience and a whole-souled interest 
which are rarely to be found in these days 
of commercial speed. The half-timbered 
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house has a separate interest, and in the 
working of beams and broad, plain sur- 
faces, reveals the true craftsman. The 
exposed constructive members are usually 
admirably placed, and the carving on 
them, be it simple or elaborate, is done 
in a real decorative rather than an orna- 
mental way. Columns and spindles really 
do support, brackets and grotesques have 
constructive lines and feeling, and even 
the so-called applied ornament is logically 
carved. It is objected, and with good rea- 
son, that many examples are overdone, 


appears to have caught the spirit as well 
as the design, and we find a treatment 
more free and less addicted to religious 
adherence to principle. 


The craftsmen § 


carried on the competitive tendency of § 


the master-builders, and vied with each 
other in the execution of their projects. 
Here we have a myriad examples, in 
screens, stalls, organ lofts, wall placques, 
cornices, balconies and what not. 


In the Colonial period, too, we find a § 
The style § 
is fundamentally a wooden one, and while § 


vast wealth of good material. 
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MR. 


but here again we must ignore the con- 
ception, and, granted the design, regard 
each detail for its execution only. 

In the Renaissance we find the same 
care, but with a different aspect. The ar- 
tisans seemed, in their work, to share the 
general re-awakening, the breaking away 
from the old confinements and the seeking 
after a new expression. The work itself 
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the carpenter plays an important part, 
we still find the distinctive touch of the 
craftsman in cornices, doorways, Palla- 
dian motifs and interiors. There is no 
doubt of the absolute necessity of the 
architect’s study of former styles and 
problems. It is always his dream if the 
realization is not practicable, to become 
intimate with them in their own environ- 
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ment. Obviously, the modern craftsman 
as a wage earner, is not usually able to 
familiarize himself with the methods and 
execution of existing foreign work. 
However, it were a pity, indeed, if he did 
not examine constructively the material 
readily at hand as the architect does 
from the aesthetic angle. Even the exter- 
ior work is done with greatest attention 
to detail and technique, and the interiors 
are always a constant source of informa- 
tion. The architest has in many cases 
caught the true Colonial feeling, yet how 


suburbs to discover suggestions in the 
expert handling of his fathers. The West 
seems to show more the spirit of earlier 
examples for here, again, we see the mov- 
ing hand of the pioneer. The work is 
constructive and presents the same prac- 
tical problems which had to be solved by 
the Colonial workman. The finished of- 
fering is not in itself more pleasing nor 
often so carefully done, but shows better 
the individual touch of a sympathetic un- 
derstanding than the sometimes mechan- 
ical execution of the East. 
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often has he been betrayed by faulty 
handling. It is to be lamented that even 
the average layman can too easily distin- 
guish the difference in spirit between 
the real Colonial and its modern adapta- 
tion. So many good examples have al- 
ready been published that it is but idle 
repetition to mention them here. The ar- 
tisan of the eastern states has only to 
take a short walk in his own town or its 


This article does not aim to reflect on 
the ability of the modern craftsman. Ow- 
ing to conditions today in a comparison 
with his predecessors, he cannot but suf- 
fer. However, the fact remains that in 
spite of the commercialized aspect of art 
and the mechanical means of production 
the results attained are very often excel- 
lent. Finished exterior woodwork is in 
general confined to doorways, cornices 
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and windows, and the effect of successful 
execution can often be obtained by the 
covering of paint. Nevertheless, there 
are undeniably a great many examples 
wherein carefully detailed and well- 
handled wood-craftsmanship is strik- 
ingly in evidence. The half-timbered 
house of today is so often a mere sham, 
that true constructive craftsmanship is 
almost impossible. There are, of course, 
some successful examples, but these are 
rather the exception than the rule. In 
comparatively few cases is the frank fit- 
ness of handling present, and good work 
in this quarter is rare. It is in the in- 
teriors that are to be found the real 


chef-d’ouvres. The modern tendency is 
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toward a wood finish, even in many mon- 
umental rooms, and presents an extensive 
field for the craftsman. One of the most 
nearly perfected spheres is, perhaps, the 
laying of hardwood floors. This work 
permits of no mistakes and calls for the 








nicest feats of joinery and finish. Also, 
because of its location, it comes actually 
under the eye of the most casual observer 
and must put him into a frame of mind to 
receive propitiously the room itself. The 
trim, too, is an important feature. The 
variation of a shadow, the exposure of a 
nail hole, the opening of a mitre, all tend 
to cause the success of a happy design to 
be overborne by distasteful presentation. 
Often, naturally, the fault is one of set- 
tling, or condition of material, and in this 
monetary age the artisan is limited by 
difficulties which he may be unable to 
overcome. These are the things, how- 
ever, which he must do his best to mini- 
mize, and in so doing, show the extent of 
his cleverness and practical ability. This 
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is especially so where the natural wood ~ 


finish is exposed, and many beautifully 
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executed interiors bear witness to great 
success in such handling. Elaboration 
often covers a multitude of sins. The 
working of frank, broad, undecorated 
surfaces is usually the greatest test of 
craftsmanship. In this connection may 
be mentioned ceiling beams. It is seldom 
in these days, except perhaps in churches, 
that true beams are used. The effect of 
a ceiling is too often destroyed by the 
opening of joints, poor finish, and the lack 
of that wholesome, constructive feeling 
which is the charm of former work. Ar- 
chitects are wont to recognize the decora- 
tive value of paneling, and it is essential, 
especially where a simple treatment is 
used, that the workmanship be fine. A 
broad wall space, broken up by large, 
moulded panels or sinkages, will allow of 
no perceptible variance of shadow, no un- 
true lines, and no imperfectly worked 
surfaces. Paneling lends itself readily to 
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all the styles, and the great amount of 
opportunity for experience has resulted 
In many very successful productions. 
Mouldings, whether carved or plain, are 
easily misrepresented, and their intended 
character lost, by the least departure 
from their true proportion, by the very 
suggestion of a careless return. In the 


use of composition ornament, which, un- 
fortunately, is so much employed to sup- 
plant carving, the end should at least 
justify the means. There is nothing so 
detracting from a well-designed cornice 
as the poor workmanship attached to an 
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artificial wood leaf, or egg and dart, 
which cries out as a unit not in bond and 
sympathy with the other members of the 
ensemble. 

One of the most compelling and deco- 
rative features of a room is the fireplace, 
and the mantel inevitably receives close 
inspection. The careful study of former 
types has led to the production of some 
very fine designs, and on account of scale 
and position, an orthodox adherence to 
the architect’s intention is absolutely es- 
sential to success. Too many modern 
mantels have been construeted as a mere 
combination of the elements and mould- 
ings submitted by the designer, into a 
mechanical likeness, from which the soul 
seems wanting. The proportions may be 
exact, each moulding may be correct in 
itself, yet the delicacy of silhouette, the 
feeling of mouldings flowing—building 
up on one another—may be just enough 

(Continued on page 12) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ANENT SUB- 
JECTS DISCUSSED AT THE RECENT 
A. I. A. CONVENTION 


Y STATING in its report that un- 
less due regard was paid to the 
subject of Quantity Surveying by 
architects, they might be placed in 

the position of having a new method of 
estimating forced upon them by con- 
tractors, the Committee on Contracts and 
Specifications sounded a timely warning. 
Unquestionably we have been rather 
complacent in our attitude toward a 
much needed reform. It is time some 
definite action was taken. For these, 
among other reasons, the committee 
states that the subject will receive fur- 
ther and very careful consideration. It 
would seem as though there was but one 
conclusion that could possibly result 
from an exhaustive study of estimating 
methods, and while changes are always 
productive of confusion and_incon- 
venience, if they are necessary in the in- 
terest of progress, the sooner we face the 
fact the sooner we will be in position to 
go forward on the proper basis. 


Caren of the Lincoln High- 
way—if this great thoroughfare is to 
be carried to successful completion—is of 
national importance, and it is to be 
hoped that the work will not be allowed 
to languish. The opportunities for mis- 
direction afforded political interests in 
the control of this undertaking are so 
great that it will be only by the most 
watchful attention on the part of Insti- 
tute Chapters everywhere that the artis- 
tic features of the highway will be con- 
served. Judging from action already 
taken or determined upon we may safely 
rely on such attention being forthcoming. 


(THERE is much talk now as to the duty 
of Congress to improve and conserve 
our national architecture, and the sug- 
gestion is strong that failure to do so is 
due to political rather than business rea- 
sons. While it is customary, and appar- 
ently popular, to blame our legislators 
for any condition not to our liking, the 
fact remains that the present situation 
is, in a measure, due to years of apparent 
apathy on the part of the profession. The 
public can control these matters, if suffi- 
ciently aroused, and unquestionably the 
responsibility for arousing it rests largely 
upon architects who alone can be ex- 
pected to understand and appreciate the 
gravity of the abuses against architecture 
that have been committeed in the guise 
of governmental regulation within the 
past half dozen years. 


PROBABLY no organization ever pos- 
sessed headquarters more appropri- 
ate to its uses than The Octagon at 
Washington is to those of the Institute. 
Architecturally and historically the prop- 
erty is one in which not only the members 
of the Institute, but every man in the 
profession, and every other patriotic citi- 
zen may well take pride. Its preserva- 
tion becomes, in a measure, a patriotic 
duty. For this reason, some national 
movement including the entire profes- 
sion at least might with propriety—if the 
financial burden incident to its preserva- 
tion and care proves too great to be met 
by present Institute income—be set afoot 
by non-institute members, perhaps, to col- 
lect a fund that will care for this struc- 
ture for all time to come. 
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i IS encouraging to note that the Com- 
mittee on Allied Arts has availed of 
the suggestions made at earlier conven. 
tions, and that as a result there will be 
in future a more systematic effort made 
to develop the art of the craftsman. In- 
ability to secure proper execution of 
architectural designs and details has 
been a very deterrent factor in architec- 
tural development in this country since 
early Colonial times. In many instances 
we have even been compelled to bring 
artisans and craftsmen from abroad to 
execute our work. 

It might be said, however, that the 
progress of good craftsmanship in build- 
ing is dependent almost entirely upon the 
influence and encouragement of archi- 
tects, and here again the architect may 
be somewhat at fault for the existing con- 
ditions. The work of the Committee on 
Allied Arts appears of great importance 
in this connection, and it is to be hoped 
that in future there will be even greater 
co-operation with the craftsman than 
there has been in the past. The plan of 
giving his work representation in ex- 
hibitions is a step in the right direction, 
and it could be followed with advantage 
by others of a similar character all based 
on the now generally recognized fact of 
the close relationship between architec- 
ture and craftsmanship. 


PERHAPS one of the most interesting 
paragraphs of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Institute Publications is that 
devoted to the announcement of the new 
Structural Service Department to be be- 





gun by the Journal during the present 
month. It is admitted that the under- 
taking “is almost terrifying, so complex 
and laborious is the work connected with 
the useful presentation of the informa- 
tion which is to be classified and related 
in this department.” 

While the amount of effort and techni- 
cal knowledge required to properly and 
intelligently classify, co-ordinate and 
arrange the information it is proposed to 
present, is great, it would appear after 
all that this is to be given on the 


-authority of others and that little or no 


original research is contemplated. If 
this interpretation of the plan is cor- 
rect it seems that the work to be done is 
largely statistical and routine in char- 
acter. 

It is noted in this report that “there 
are things which the Journal must do be- 
cause it represents the Institute. It must 
turn its hand to furrows which would 
otherwise be neglected, though there be 
little financial profit to be derived from 
ploughing such fields—even though there 
be an apparent financial loss.” 

Evidently the establishment of the pro- 
posed Structural Service Department is 
not, however, regarded as constituting 
one of the unprofitable fields referred to, 
as it is stated: “The Committee has rea- 
son to believe that reputable manufac- 
turers and producers of building mate- 
rials throughout the country will wel- 
come such a department and such a serv- 
ice, and that the Jowrnal may confidently 
look forward to an income which will 
cover the heavy expense involved.” 
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(Continued from page 7) 


out of handling to have lost, entirely, the 
spirit of the original intention. A mantel 
is usually a picture, a decorative unit, a 
jewel set in its surroundings. It bears 
the same relation to a room that a door- 
way does to a building, a carved moulding 
to an entablature. It must be modeled 
with a definite understanding and feel- 
ing, in order to be the material expression 
of the designer’s thought. 

Perhaps nothing is so much the mark 
of a good craftsman as a successful stair- 
case. Much has been written concerning 
the difficulty of obtaining a comfortable 
run, and a really useful hand-rail. With 
the architect rests largely the solution of 
the relation of rise and tread, and of the 
best size and curve of the rail. Never- 
theless, many an architect, following good 
precedent and experience, has designed a 
staircase that should logically have been 
a success, only to be sadly enlightened on 
later ascending it, and to find it far from 
what he intended. The human foot is.a 
very sensitive member. It detects the 
slightest variance in a rise where the eye 
cannot, and a run that is really comfort- 
able is a thing to be extolled. Usually, 
the stair-builder first sets up the work in 
his shop. When it arrives at the building, 
it is caleulated to suit ideal conditions, 
the exact measurements of the architect’s 
plans. Now, it may not be too compre- 
hensive a statement to say that there has 
scarcely ever been a structure built which 
did not vary in some degree from the 
figures on the plan. This may or may 
not be the carpenter’s fault, but whatever 
the reason, the fact remains. When the 
stair-builder starts to set up his work in 
its permanent position, he has, of course, 
these unforeseen differences to overcome, 
and here is the big difficulty, the solution 
of which tries his powers. Forming the 
handrail is in itself an art. A natural 


curve which lends itself to the hand with- 
out contradicting the run, and its final, 
graceful termination in the newel, not to 


mention the harmonious blending of all 
parts, and a happy combination with the 
execution of the other woodwork—all 
these problems form the obstacles with 
which the craftsman has to contend. Still 
another consideration is the baluster. 
These usually form an important feature 
in a decorative composition, and faulty 
execution is very noticeable. While it is 
true that there may be strength in num- 
bers, and slight variances and mistakes 
appear lost in so many similar units, 
nevertheless the balusters are designed 
to play that very part of a repeated ele- 
ment, and the eye refuses to be coaxed 
into seeing what it does not. The layman 
cannot tell why a stairway appeals to 
him, or why it is tiring to climb; but show 
him.a successful run and a poor one sim- 
ilar in general design, and he will easily 
be able to distinguish between them. 

There are a great many more features 
of woodwork that might be mentioned 
here. Each has its own particular diffi- 
culty, its own separate pitfalls, and its 
own method of execution. There are 
pilasters, columns, built-in furniture, bal- 
conies, flower boxes, doors, blinds, and 
countless others. There are specialists 
who make a practice of the construction 
and finish of each separate group, but the 
same general laws apply to all. The capa- 
ble architect has been trained through 
years of study and experience to create 
and combine. He prepares drawings 
representing certain ideas, certain con- 
ceptions, developed to the last stage as 
the best possible solutions, according to 
his own lights. From these the crafts- 
man works, and he must try to present 
to the public what the drawing represents 
to the draughtsman. He must catch the 
spirit and original intention of the de- 
signer, and if he can give to it that 
individual, that personal touch which 
characterized the artist of the past, he 
will have contributed an additional note 
of charm. He is the interpreter. If he 
can translate to the public the actual text 
and spirit of the architect’s message, 
without losing a single word or gesture, 
he will have successfully fulfilled his 
function as a craftsman. 
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Better City Planning for 
Bridgeport 


The architectural profession has fol- 
lowed with interest the growth of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, largely due to 
the munition business of the present war. 
One of the effects of the resulting boom— 
or rather of the failure of the city to pro- 
vide for the resulting growth—is vividly 
illustrated by the following passage from 
the introduction to Bridgeport’s City 
Planning Report, made jointly by John 
Nolen and Frank B. Williams, just 
issued: 

“A laborer at one of the manufacturing 
plants in Bridgeport earned $12 a week, 
which, with steady employment, careful 
planning, and without emergency de- 
mands, had been sufficient to meet the 
needs of himself, his wife and three small 
children. The family occupied modest 
but reasonably comfortable quarters at a 
rent of $9.50 per month. Recently the 
landlord notified him that his rent would 
be raised to $12. The next day his wife 
set out to look for new lodgings. She 
sought in vain. The town was filled up. 
No quarters the family could afford were 
to be found. The landlord ordered them 
to move, and finally the sheriff turned 
them out—children, goods and chattels— 
into the street. He earned the prevail- 
ing rate of wages for unskilled labor. 
Their situation was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Charities, and 
its agents set out to find the family a 
home. No place they could afford to rent 
was to be had, and the wife and three chil- 
dren had to go to the city almshouse. 

“This situation is not unique. On No- 
vember 10, 1916, the day of inquiry, niné 
families were at the almshouse, having 
been ejected from their homes because of 
increased rents which they were unable 
to pay.” 

Bridgeport has now begun to see and 
remedy her lack of moderate priced 
houses. Mr. Nolen, the author of the 
first division of this report. issued not 
long ago a pamphlet entitled, “More 
Houses for Bridgeport,” and that shortly 
afterwards a $1,000,000 corporation was 
organized to build them. This is, after 
all, however, an attack on what is only 


one phase of a single big problem—that 
of proper and adequate city construction 
as a whole. The building of houses and 
nothing more is a mere palliative. The 
only cure is in the increase also, along 
right lines, of all the municipal facilities 
—streets, sewers, parks, etc.; a wise regu- 
lation of all future building; and a 
change, so far as absolutely necessary, in 
the framework of the old city so as to 
remove the most hampering of its faults 
and limitations due to its construction, 
such as the narrowness of some of its 
main thoroughfares, the congestion of its 
business center, etc. This is city plan- 
ning; and fundamental city planning is 
perhaps the one thing that cities are slow- 
est to see the need of and do. 

The preparation of the present report 
shows that Bridgeport has begun to face 
these more fundamental city planning 
difficulties which beset her. The follow- 
ing passage from the introduction to the 
second or legal part of the report, by Mr. 
Williams, indicates its necessity, its pur- 
pose and its scope: 

“In order better to meet this exi- 
gency, Bridgeport has caused a survey 
of her situation to be made. The reports 
of Mr. Nolen and myself, now submitted, 
state the results of that survey, with rec- 
ommendations, based on it, for the im- 
provement of that situation. Mr. Nolen’s 
report is occupied with the physical as- 
pects of the subject, while mine is con- 
cerned with its no less important legal as- 
pects. In a democracy like ours, no pub- 
lic enterprise can be accomplished except 
by methods sanctioned by law. A failure 
to know and appreciate this fact is one 
of the common causes of the failure of 
city planning effort in this country to pro- 
duce practical results. Many a city plan 
remains merely a plan because of failure 
to make the legal methods of carrying it 
out an integral part of it. It is this legal 
part of the recommendations that is now 
to be considered. 

This report will first take up the legal 
problems with regard to the planning of 
that part of Bridgeport and its environs 
which is at present within the legal limits 
of the city. In so doing it will deal first 
with the question of the city planning 
agency or executive for the city, its mem- 
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bership and powers; secondly, with vari- 
ous specific legal powers which the city 
needs in its planning as follows: the 
adoption of a city plan; excess condemna- 
tion; building regulation and districting ; 
thirdly, with the financing of Bridge- 
port’s city planning; lastly, with the plan- 
ning of greater Bridgeport, so intimately 
connected with the problems involved in 
the planning of the present city. 

The legal proposals of this report are 
all urged as more or less specific aids in 
carrying out the suggestions contained in 
Mr. Nolen’s report for the improvement 
of the physical situation in Bridgeport. 
But this is not their sole purpose. It is 
hoped that the measures advocated in this 
report are also those legal measures of 
which in her planning Bridgeport is most 
in permanent need. 


Book Note 
PARKS, THEIR DESIGN, EQUIPMENT AND 
USE, by George Burnap, Landscape Ar- 
chitect of Public Buildings, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Full cloth, 310 pp., size 


7x 914 inches, price $6.00. Philadel- 
phia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


This book is announced as the first of 
a series of four, under the authorship of 
Mr. Burnap, who is widely known among 
landscape architects for his work at 
Washington. 


While it has been evidently prepared 
for landscape architects and those in 
charge of public parks, it will be found 
of considerable value to every one who is 
interested in the planning and growth of 
the larger forms of gardens and recre- 
ation centers. 

Much originality has been shown in the 
preparation of the text, and the large 
number of illustrations that completely 
fill every other page give definiteness to 
the work. Parks all over the world are 
illustrated, and the dominant character- 
istics, good or bad, are pointed out in 
briefly written comment. 

As parks form such important parts of 
modern city planning, and as their gen- 
eral arrangement and planting may 
either become a source of gratification or 
regret to a community, depending upon 
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the degree of skill employed, an authori- 
tative work similar to this has great 
value in pointing out the things that may 
be incorporated or should be avoided. 

This book is divided into fifteen chap- 
ters. The first treats of “Park Design in 
City Planning,” and is followed by rela- 
tive chapters on the principles of design, 
the care of parks and their architecture. 
A timely word of warning is spoken as to 
the placing of effigies and monuments in 
parks. 

In no one particular, perhaps, has the 
work of the landscape gardener suffered 
more than in the well-meant but unfor- 
tunate selection and placing of monu- 
ments. A type of park, entertainingly 
discussed in this work—the “passing 
through” park—has suffered more than 
any other in this respect. Mr. Burnap’s 
chapter on this subject should have care- 
ful consideration. 


Here and There 


Time and again, in that first of archi- 
tectural magazines into which I have been 
dipping, the question of competitions crops 
up. Even in this present year of grace 
we hear complaints about the manner of 
conducting such affairs, as witness the 
competition for Australia’s new Parlia- 
ment House, but the evils which we know 
are nothing in comparison with what pre- 
vailed in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Here, for example, is what 
“Hostis” says in The Architectural Maqa- 
zine for January, 1835: “The undue 
means which are sometimes resorted to 
by competitors, to forward their own 
cause, are disgraceful in the extreme; 
some have been known openly to carry 
about their designs for the purpose of 
procuring votes before the general exhibi- 
tion; some unfairly attach their names to 
their plans (instead of using a private 
mark, as they ought to do); and some 
have even been known, surreptitiously, 
to withdraw their design from the ex- 
hibition in order to add improvements 
which have been suggested by the desions 
of another; nay, such is the total want of 
principle, and disregard of justice to the 
competitors, shown in some cases, that an 
instance could be brought forward where 
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one of the competitors was appointed the 
judge! He, most naturally, gave his de- 
cision in favor of his own design; and the 
unsuccessful competitors were dismissed 
with the most cogent and satisfactory 
argument that ‘the judge was a man of 
such respectability that he would not 
have chosen his own design unless, he 
had considered it the best!’ ”’ How truly 
Gilbertian! Yet we are assured that this 
was the way in which nine out of ten com- 
petitions were then conducted.—Archi- 
tects’ and Builders’ Journal. 


Commission on Building Heights 


A report recently rendered by the Spe- 
cial Commission on the regulation of the 
height of buildings in Boston is now un- 
der consideration. The Commission, 
which is composed of Messrs. Ralph 
Adams Cram, of the City Planning 
Board; Patrick O’Hearn, Commissioner 
of the Building Department, and John 
Grady, Commissioner of the Fire Depart- 
ment, reported in favor of dividing the 
city into two districts—A and B. In the 
confines of District A, according to 
the recommendations, buildings may be 
erected to a height of 125 ft.; in District 
B, buildings are not to be erected over 80 
ft. above grade. 

The report of this Commission will 
take effect sixty days from the date of 
its filing, unless protest is made, and the 
court orders a delay so that matters in 
dispute may be reviewed. 


Personal 


Mr. Frederick Baird, architect and en- 
gineer, 942 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O., 
announces that he has retired from busi- 
ness and does not care to receive further 
circulars or catalogs. 


Messrs. James E. Blackwell and F. L. 
Baker, who for many years practised 
architecture under the firm name of 
Blackwell & Baker, Seattle, Wash., have 
dissolved partnership. Mr. Blackwell 
will continue practising in the pres- 
ent offices in the Northern Bank Build- 
ing, while Mr. Baker will open a new office 
in the Hinckley Block. 





Wood Now Colored in Its 
Green State 


The use of colored woods in the con- 
struction of furniture has long been 
known. The material has usually been 
stained after the necessary seasoning 
process. Within the last few years, how- 
ever, a method of Austrian origin has 
been employed whereby the wood is col- 
ored while in a green state. By means 
of a heavy pressure in a closed vessel the - 
sap is driven out of the wood and is re- 
placed by the coloring fluid, which may 
consist of a solution of the more perma- 
nent aniline dyes. The best kinds of 
wood for treatment are found to be birch, 
beech, alder, plane, elm, and lime.—Dec- 
orative Furnisher. 


New Building Laws 


The interest which is being manifested 
throughout the country in the revision of 
building codes is well exemplified in the 
recent formation of a plan for a general 
meeting of the associations interested in 
the welfare of the city of San Jose, Cal. 

The purpose of the meeting is to de- 
vise plans for the preparation of a new 
code to regulate buildings within that 
city. The subject is one of general inter- 
est and the attention it is receiving only 
emphasizes the desirability of a national 
basic building code. 


INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


Marble Work 


The Vermont Marble Company, Proc- 
tor, Vt., has issued a unique calendar for 
free distribution among architects. It 
consists of sheets of cardboard presenting, 
in addition to the calendar, views of the 
Proctor works and machinery. On the 
reverse side of each card is shown a beau- 
tifully printed half-tone cut, 614 x 9 
inches in size, illustrating various archi- 
tectural features executed in marble by 
this company from architects’ plans, or 
buildings of architectural interest de- 
signed by leading architects of the coun- 
try. The collection is one that architects 
will probably be glad to add to their 
library. 
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Sash Holders 


The Weightless Window Sash Holder 
Company, Washington, Pa., has issued an 
interesting folder setting forth the merits 
of the Weightless Window Sash Holder. 
This consists of bowed springs holding 
roller ratchets to attach to each side of 
the sash. A sash equipped with these 
holders can be held at any desired posi- 
tion. It is claimed that it will prevent 
rattling, is easy to operate, and perfectly 
safe; that it will last a lifetime, saves 
lumber and labor; can be attached to old 
windows as well as new, and that by its 
use weights, side boxes, cords and pulleys 
are eliminated. 

Copy of the folder can be had upon 
application. 


Southern Beauty Enamel Ware 


The Cahill Iron Works, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have recently issued Catalog H, 
which illustrates and describes in some 
detail the enamel iron bath tubs, lava- 
tories, kitchen sinks, drinking fountains, 
laundry trays, etc., manufactured by this 
concern. 

Catalog H is the largest and most com- 
plete book ever issued by this company. 
It contains approximately 240 pages 
printed on heavy coated paper and sub- 
stantially bound in boards. It is stated 
that the half tones are exact reproduc- 
tions of the fixtures themselves set up for 
use. There have recently been added a 
number of tub patterns to the line 
formerly carried by this company, which 
makes it compare favorably with any 
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other on the market. Roughing-in- meas- 
urements are not given in this catalog, 
but a booklet in which they are noted, for 
all fixtures illustrated, will be furnished 
upon request. 

It is claimed that the material enter- 
ing into the manufacture of these fixtures 
is the best that can be procured; that the 
equipment in all departments of the man- 
ufacturing plant is modern, and that 
Southern Beauty Enamel Ware has al- 
ways been recognized as second to none. 
Each piece of this Ware bears a guaran- 
tee label. 


J. M. Transite Asbestos Shingles 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 
with executive offices in New York City, 
has issued a new catalog, illustrating, 
what it is claimed, is the roofing mate- 
rial that comes nearest the ideal. It is 
stated that Johns-Manville Transite As- 
bestos shingles eliminate fire danger, are 
artistic in appearance, are practically in- 
destructible since they will not rot, burn 
or rust, and that they perform all the 
duties of a real roof in every sense of the 
word. 

The catalog contains sixteen pages of 
reproductions from half-tone cuts show- 
ing buildings which have been roofed with 
this material, ranging from the bungalow 
to the large public building. Specifica- 
tions for applying these shingles are also 
included, and the various sizes and 
shapes suitable for different uses are 
shown. 

Copy of the catalog may be had upon 
request. 
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PALAZZO STROZZI, FLORENCE, ITALY 
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